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ABSTRACT 

This paper is based cn «2 unstructured^ tap 
interviews r conducted over a period of three months r with t 
who frequented a teacher bar. It was hypothesized that conv 
teachers have with each other in an ambience of informal co 
«;erve a cathartic function. Through their interactions, tea 
helped one another by creatina a secure environment fox the 
release of emotion for those who felt they needed it. The m 
freauently discussed topic of conversation at these relaxed 
was the relationship between teachers and their students, A 
topic was the dichotomy between community and stcdent attit 
expectations of romew-hat rigid and formal teacher behavior, 
teachers* perceptions of theirtselves as typical human beings 
sugaested that the restrictive culture of the school inhibi 
teachers from relatina to their students and peers from a g 
humanistic bare and forces them into stereotyped roles* (JD 
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In trying to intellectually comprehend the dynamics of the 
teaching-learning process, It is easy to overlook the affective side 
of this interaction, particularly with respect to the teacher. Despite 
clear implication^ for both preservice^ and inserv1ce2 training, com- 
paratively little attention has been focused on the affective outcomes 
of the role of teacher on the person. Recent headlines reporting wide- 
spread stress and burn-out among teachers as an occupational group sug- 
gest that this is an area that should not be overlooked. 

The research reported here is part of a larger field study in 
which five researchers observed and interviewed teachers In a bar room 
setting over a three month period. The researchers had learned that two 
to three hundred teachers were congregating at a particular bar called 
O'Keefe^s every Friday after school, and it seemed possible that this 
setting might provide some interesting insights into the teaching oc- 
cupation. Not being familiar with the setting, and recognizing that 
this assumption might be a source of bias, an initial phase of data 
collection was limited to two general questions: (1) Who are the 
teachers who go to O'Keefe's? (2) What do they do there? 

The preliminary data, collected through observation and fifteen 
unstructured interviews satisfied the researchers that the phenomenon 
at O'Keefe's was probably related in more than a superficial way to the 
job of teaching, and was worthy of further investigation. Two more 
specific questions emerged which served as the* focus for a second phase 
of data collection: (1) What meaning does the setting at O'Keefe's have 
for the participants? (2) Do the participants themselves view the setting 
as relating in any way to the Job of being a teacher? This second phase 
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of data collection Involved tape recorded interviews with 42 teachers. 
A more detailed description of the methodology employed is presented in 
the separate methodology section of this paper. 

The Setting 

At 3:15 on Friday afternoons the lights would dim and contemporary, 
music was piped over the sound system at O'Keefe's. A bar seventy-five 
feet in length stretched along almost the entire wall on the right as 
you entered. Approximately twenty high round tables were strung along 
the opposite wall which was punctuated by shallow alcoves. Plenty of 
wooden barstools, temporarily neatly arranged along the bar and around 
each of the tables awaited the teachers who began to arrive singly and 
in small groups about ten minutes later. 

The earliest arrivals from schools nearby often staked out tables 
for themselves in the alcoves opposite the bar which provided a semblance 
of privacy and a focal point of activity later in the evening for larger 
groups which would spill out onto the wide floor between the tables 
and the bar. Later arrivals tended to cluster at the bar, again \/ith 
groups extending into the open space down the center of the room. 
Clusters which formed in this open area tended to gravitate toward one 
side or the other, although there was considerable milling about. 
By 4 pm five bartenders and two waitresses busily served two-for-the- 
price-of-one drinks to several hundred teachers who came from schools 
as far as twenty miles away. 

The selection by the teachers of O'Keefe's as a teacher bar 
reportedly occurred almost randomly, although the determining factors 
teachers identified included inexpensive drinks, adequate parking. 
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and a "respectable atmosphere." By February and March, when the 
research was conducted, the phenomenon of two to three hundred teachers 
meeting there regularly after school on Fridays was firmly established* 
Teachers described the process of selection as one in which faculties 
from different schools informally scouted various bars at the beginning 
of the school year, finally settling on a particular bar on the basis 
of a spontaneously developed reputation as one which other teachers 
frequented. Some suggested, reasonably enough, that faculties from 
larger schools made the final determination, with the smaller schools 
following their lead. 

Teachers expressed enjoyment over the unpredictability of the 
selection process, and expressed doubts that O'Keefe's would be the 
place to go next year. Most teachers were able to specifically name 
last year's bar, which they said had declined in popularity because 
of difficulties with parking. Although some believed there were othe: 
teacher bars in the area, no one could name one specifically* A few 
teachers expressed the opinion that O'Keefe's had in fact already 
peaked in its popularity and that a new search had begun* A notice- 
able decline in the number of patrons did not become evident however, 
until local competing merchants complained to police about the overflow 
parking at O'Keefe's and a few cars were towed away. 

First Phase of Data Collection - Who Goes? l^hen? and What Goes On? 

The teachers frequenting O'Keefe's were predominantly under 35 
years of age, and considerably more than half were single. Older 
married teachers stopped by but not as regularly, and when they did 
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appear they did not stay long, giving family responsibilities as the 

reason for leaving. Sometimes younger administrators showed up for 

a single drink» perhaps buying a round for their faculties. Part of 

the folkiore of the setting was that an administrator from a large 

nearby school district had come to 0'Keefe*s and mingled with the 

teachers for the one and only time several days before he was publicly 

named to the superintendent's post by the school board. 

Individuals were fully aware that most of the people at O'Keefe's 

were also teachers who had stopped in after work. With few exceptions, 

teachers reported that teaching kept them busy most weeknights, and 

that Friday was the only night they went out to a bar. Some said that 

they came to O'Keefe's only on special occasions such as before or 

after vacations, or to celebrate a birthday, which was confirmed for a 

small group through observation. The majority of teachers, however, 

saw stopping at O'Keefe's as a regular prelude to the weekend. Some 

illustrative examples are presented below: 

I don't get out all week. So I stay home, I do my lesson 
plans, 1 do my research, whatever I have to do, my grading 
And when it comes to Friday, it's time to forget it all 
and just have a good time. 

I don't come to O'Keefe's regularly, on a regular basis. 
I usually come like if its before a vacation, or like 
today our student teacher, it was her last day, and my 
birthday's Sunday. So, you know, on a special occasion 
like before Christmas or something, you come because 
usually the kids are pretty crazy and you feel like 
getting out of it and getting, away, and forgetting about 
it before you go home. That^s why I come. 

I don't come here any other day. It's a nice way to start 
off the weekend. I like teaching, but I look forward to 
the weekend. 
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Friday night's the end of the week. You can sleep 
tomorrow. You don't have to worry about getting up 
in the morning, and you don't have to function tomorrow 
if you don't want to. 

Conversations at O'Keefe's naturally covered a wide range of sub- 
jects, but the most frequently and consistently discussed topic was 
the relationship between teachers and their students. In this first phase 
of data collection, of 15 responses to the question, "What do you talk about 
when you come here?", 9 focused directly on students or the dealings teachers 
had with students. Three teachers reported that although they occasionally 
talked about school, they mainly talked about other things. Three stated 
specifically that they only talked about things unrelated to school. One 
teacher said that other teachers complained, "alot about not getting backing 
from the administration." 

When asked for examples of the kinds of things they talked about, 

it became clear that much of the conversation among those who discussed 

students involved the sharing of frustrations and successes, suggesting 

a cathartic rather than a problem solving function. Perhaps because 

it often involved the recollection and expression of unpleasant feelings, 

the catharsis itself was viewed as a somewhat unpleasant necessity to be 

gotten over with in order to proceed with other things. This attraction/ 

aversion toward the cathartic process is demonstrated in the following 

responses to the question, "What do you talk about when you come here?": 

Initially you talk about kids, but then you go on to other 
things. You kind of get it out of your system. 

Ideas, how you relate to students, that kind of thing, 
but you try not to make a business meeting out of it. 
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You sometimes definitely try to change the subject, 
You get tired of It (tailking about students) after 
awhile • Sometimes not, but you know, sometimes, 

The function of a cathartic release was a'iso suggested by the 

manner In which some teachers responded to the question, "Can you give 

a specific example of what you talk about?**, which tended to be rambling 

rather than focused on details. For example: 

Like especially if they don't do their homework, or 
they're constantly failing on their tests and they 
don't want to do anythina about 1t, and you want 
to help them and you can^t. They Just won't listen 
to you, You want to help them and it Just goes in 
one ear and out the other. 

You usually talk about the good things that happen 
and the bad, and it's really a combination of both. 
Like somebody said something really nice, or they came 
out with a really good answer on a - you know, 'my kids 
did really well in this or that,' or, 'somebody really 
behaved,' or 'that kid isn't as bad as they told me 
he was going to be. ' 

Drugs, health, sexuality, how kids should be brought 
up, how they should be raised, how they should be 
spoken to, how they shouldn't be spoken to, what 
they should be taught, what they shouldn't be taught, 
what their parents shoulrl do... 

Conversations such as these were reported and appeared to occur 
more frequently at the beginning than at the end of an interaction among 
teachers. One teacher claimed that there were definite unspoken limits 
to the length of time anyone could talk about or would listen to school 
related subjects. When asked what would happen 1f someone insisted on 
continuing to talk about students beyond th1s*'limit, he said that people 
would just walk away. A male teacher suggested that it was primarily 
the less experienced teachers who talked about students, ard that the 
older teachers mainly listened, A female teacher said that she con- 
sidered talking about students at O'Keefe's to be "unprofessional.*' 
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This first phase of analysis led to the conclusion that somewhere 
near 80 percent of the teachers at O'Keefe's engaged In dialogue with 
other teachers about their relationships with students. The researchers 
developed a working hypothesis that the conversations teachers had with 
one another served essentially a cathartic function. This function, 
which was most pronounced and acceptable at the beginning of an Inter- 
action, was viewed as a somewhat disagreeable necessity tolerated for a 
short time, and was considered by some as an indication of inexperience. 

Second Phase of Data Collection - The Meaning of the Setting and the 
Job of Teaching 

Having established more firmly that the phenomenon at O'Keefe's 
was related to the job of teaching, and having developed the working 
hypothesis that the interactions among teachers served essentially 
a cathartic function, the second phase of data collection was begun. 
The researchers sought to answer two questions: (1) What meaning does 
the setting have for the participants? (2) Do the participants view 
the setting as being related to their Jobs as teachers? 

The Meaning of the Setting 

Forty- two responses to the question, "What does it mean for you 
to be here at 0'Keefe''s?", were recorded on tape. The responses were 
transcribed and classified according to their content into five categories 
of meaning: 
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Cathartic Release 
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Personal Friendship 



7 



Camaraderie 



14 



Understanding 



6 



Justification 



4 



42 



Total Responses 



Consistent with earlier Indications suggested by the Initial phase 
of data collection, over 25 percent of the teachers (11) referred to 
a cathartic release of emotion In their descriptions of the meaning the 
setting had for them personally, ihe teachers talked about "tension," 
"frustration," "pressure," and "build up" accumulating during the week. 
For some, the release at O'Keefe's was pljasant, for others, less so. 
One male teacher described the feeling of being at O'Keefe's as, "Just 
a chance to take your coat off and go, 'ahhh'." A young woman, represent- 
ing another extreme, however, said, "I feel like dancing, aggression, 
get It out, tensions. Why am I doing this?" This cathartic function Is 
evident In the following Illustrative examples: 



Just to let off. Teaching Is, has a lot of tension to 
it. By the end of the week you're ready to let go. It's 
an easy way of letting go, I guess. 

You come to O'Keefe's, you have a few drinks, and you 
loosen up. You release everything that's been bothering 
you all week. You forget about It. You have a good 
time. If you just stayed In, It would be bottled up. 

Release some pressure. It's..the time of the year and 
the season where It feels like It's changing, you 
know, the moods. It's getting warm, the kids are act- 
ing more active. You have to put more out towards them, 
the kids you know, when they start acting that way. 
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It's to release some pressure. It's to reUx you, 
and you can forget about everything and talk about 
all the people who get fresh with you, 

A number of teachers (7) mentioned personal friendship as the 

meaning the setting had for them, Typical examples of this response are: 

There are alot of people here that 1 know from the Job. 

When I come here I want to see some friends. 

If I didn't know the people who were going to be here, 
I would 't come. 

In the amicable climate at 0'Keefe*s a young wom^n said she felt free 
to ask people to go skiing or shopping with her, something which she 
felt unable to do at work, She also believed that having a good time off 
the Job, "helps to establish trust," and made working together at school 
easier. Friendships established on the Job or cemented at O'Kcefe's 
evidently were quite strong, and Is clear In the response of a former 
teacher: 

I haven't been teaching for the past couple of months 
so I come to see old friends, people I've talked with. 
I come to see how things are. Just to keep old ties 
together. 

Although person?! friendship may been most important for some» 

twice as many teachers (14) referred to a more abstract Camaraderi? . 

Camaraderie Is In a sense related to friendship, but extends to a 

larger Identification with the faculty as a whole, or other teachers In 

general. Teachers made reference to this sort of broader Identification 

with responses such as: ^ 

There's a kind of camaraderie. You meet people and 
they're from other schools. You really have the same 
thing in common with them. 
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! know that almost everybody here 1i a teacher, or I 
would say about 80 percent of them. Out I don't think 
1 know hftrdly anybody here. I have very little contact 
with thctn. But once In a while you bump Into somebody 
at the bar or whatever, and you find out that you're 
both teachers, and all of a sudden you've got an Instant 
camaraderie. 

We have a comnon ground which leads us to talk about 
other things. 

The need to be with other teachers outside the role of teacher, further- 
more. Is quite strong: 

I would be more tempted to come here than any other 
bar because I know more teachers will be here. 

I don't drink anymore, I Just come here to socialize. 

1 look for people who work whore I work. When . see 
somebody who comes through this door fron where I work, 
I like that. That means something. 

This ambience of Informal coUeglallty apparently served as an 

Ideal opportunity for the Induction of new leachers Into the faculty 

group and Into the larger network of teachers In the area. As in the 

case of personal friendship, membership in the faculty group was seen 

as difficult to establish, and acceptance by the group was difficult 

to express while at school. This is evident in the following examples: 

You know when you're in a new place, it was hard for 
me at the beginning because I didn't know what kind 
of a staff they were. But within a week I found out. 
I mean they were coming up to me, and I felt I was part 
of the whole staff because they would say. 'Hey, we're 
going to O'Keefe's on Friday. Why don't you come along?' 
I thought, 'Hey, they're pretty nice.' 

I'm new to the district. I'm new in the area, and I 
don't really know alot of people, and this is nice 
atmosphere to be in, a very comfortable atmosphere. 

I'm new to the area and to me it's an opportunity 
to get out and to know the people in the area. I 
have no other opportunities to meet people. 
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The setting at O'Keefe's also provided a safe supportive atmosphere 
of understanding (6) from other adults who shared the same meanings and " 
beliefs about the job of teaching. Teachers reported the importance of 
this understanding to them, and clearly felt that such sympathy was un- 
available from people outside the profession: 

Because they work in the same environment, the same 
place as you, so they understand your grievances. They 
know the day-to-day hassles, they know what the ad- 
iTiini strati on that you work under Is like, the working 
conditions and all, And for that reason, you can re~ 
late to the people that are around you, more so than 
if you were to go out with someone you didn't work with. 

That's the biggest reason I come, it's because other 
people understand what I'm talking about. Like when 
I can complain about a kid, they understand exactly 
what I'm going through. It's not like my boyfriend 
listening to me and having his perception which is 
entirely different. 

It's difficult to talk about kids with somebody who 
doesn't deal with them because it's a totally different 
world. To talk about what's happening in a classroom 
to somebody who is in business is a whole different thing. 

In some cases, even spouses were apparently unable to provide the under- 
standing that teachers needed at the end of the week: 

One thing I'll never do is take my problems home with 
me from work. I hate it when people do that. 

If you come here and you talk about it and you get it 
out, then you don't go home having to talk about it 
with other people who really don't understand what 
you're talking about. Talking about things that really 
bug you at school, like the kids, or the administration, 
or things like that. The best way you can talk about 
those kinds of things are.^with other teachers when you're 
not in school. And I found it a better means for me 
to get it out, and I won't go home and complain about 
it all the time. If I do it now, you know, I get it 
out and over with. 

-A few teachers (4) reported that they used other teachers at 
O'Keefe's as sounding boards for getting ^ justification for actions 
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they had taken or planned to take. In one case, a teacher utilized 
the colleague group in a therapeutic manner, seemingly to help 
absolve herself of guilt: 



I just had an incident where one of my emotionally 
disturbed groups, the kid is, gets, very physical. 
And for no reason at all he Just hauled off and 
slugged me. So I was very upset. So I came here 
very upset about being slugged at by a little kid 
for no reason at all. I Just had to have it dawn 
on me, you know, I Just had to work it out of my 
system by just talking it out. Getting it out of 
my system made me realize it wasn^t really any- 
thing I did. The kid Just happens to have problems, 
and I Just happen to be (sic) the brunt of his problems. 3 



For others, justification was derived from learning that one's colleagues 
had similar problems, and in being told that what one is doing was ac- 
ceptable to others: 



You figure you can listen to somebody else bitch 
about how awful their kids were and you feel better 
about it. 

I need somebody to give me the confidence, in telling 
me that I'm right in doing what Tm doing. 



The overall effect was one of reaching consensual agreement that things 
are in fact manageable, that there is only so much one person can do, 
that no one's problems are unique, and of establishing a resolution 
to keep trying: 



It gives you incentive to go back and keep plugging. 
It does me some good. Perhaps the other people had 
the same problems, and you could discuss them and 
say that the kids were worth it. You know, take it 
easy with then*, be firm, be atrong. Just knowing 
other people have the same problems, and saying 
you Ml go back and try another approach. 



In summary, the setting at 0'Keefe*s did in fact serve the 
cathartic function suggested' by the*1n1ttal phaseof data collection. 
The dynamics of this function involved an interaction with other 
adults, who shared the same experiences and feelings of tension and 
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frustration at the end of the week, The result was an estc^blishment 
of common interpretations and understandings about what went on in 
school. Feelings were dispersed by being generalized to the larger 
group, which accepted the individual's feelings, approved them, and 
gave them legitimacy. In the process of doing so, the group also 
accepted and legitimized the teacher as a member of the collegia! group, 
but probably imposed its own meanings to some degree on the events 
that gave rise to the teacher's need for cathartic release. What evidently 
occurred was a subtle socialization similar to what has been observed in 
faculty groups by others, yet with some unique veiriation. 

This socialization process is somewhat different from that described by 
McPherson, who found that teachers rarely if ever let down their protective 
masks of emotional detachment in front of colleagues even outside of school.^ 
What seems to have been occurring at O'Keefe's is still a socialization to- 
ward a conception of the self as an emotionally detached professional, as 
evidenced by the remarks of some of the more experienced teachers concerning 
their attitudes toward talking about students, but the emergence of a more 
affectively authentic self was tolerated to a greater degree than is in- 
dicated by other work on teacher socialization.^ 

Through their interactions with each other at O'Keefe's, teachers helped 
one another by creating a secure environment for the cathartic release of 
emotion for those who felt they needed it, followed by a closing of ranks a- 
round common interpretations and understandings of events at school. This 
closing of ranks also represented a closing off of the week's work, allowing 
teachers to pursue their private lives over the weekend with some of the 
burden of Job related tension and frustration dispersed. By supporting, ac- 
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cepting, and justifying each other's experiences, the collegial group also 
seemed to prepare Its members for resumption of the work cycle the following 
week. 

The Job of Teaching 

Forty-two responses to the question, "Is being here tonight in any way 
related to your job as a teacher?", were recorded, transcribed, and classi- 
fied into four categories according to the predominant content of the response 

Organizational Constraints - 5 
Relationship to Self - 8 

Relationship to Students - 14 
Relationship to Adults - 15 

42 Total 

The smallest number of teachers (5) believed that constraints imposed 

by the school organization, particularly those requiring uninterrupted 

activity and contact with students, amplified the pressures originating In 

the intensity of classroom interaction. Having no respite from the demands 

of the job, these teachers viewed O'Keefe's as an opportunity to relax 

at the end of the week: 

When youVe teaching in front of a class, you're ^ 
putting on a performance. And if you have no 
breaks, you're on for eight hours a day. I 
have no breaks. 

I wasn't one who felt this tired v/hen I've worked 
in other jobs. I am physically exhausted and Tm 
mentally exhausted. I thifik it's never having that 
break. You've got a half hour for lunch. I've got 
six classes a day, I've got thirty new kids coming 
in every 35 minutes. Know their names, be able to 
relate to them, be able to teach them something. 
Unless you teach, I don't think you can understand 
the pressures of teaching. Because kids bring in 
their problems. 
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When you're in school you're working under a set of 
rules, a schedule that you have to follow very 
strictly because you're depended on by students 
and by other people in the building. 

These individuals found O'Keefe's relaxing because, "you don't have to be 
on constantly like you do when you're teaching," and because, "you don't 
have to be anywhere." 

In contrast to the teachers who viewed their being at O'Keefe's as 
related to external constraints, a slightly larger number (8) spoke about 
a need to resolve intrapersonal conflict they experienced between themselves 
as human beings and the professional role they played at school. Most 
said that they saw O'Keefe's a^ simply an opportunUy to be themselves. 
Socializing with colleagues made the transition from professional role to 
private life a little easier. For a few, however, going to O'Keefe's seemed 
to fill a temporary void experienced on Friday afternoon, suggesting a greater 
internal adjustment problem. A woman teacher said, for example: 

We get out of school so early that sometimes you just 
go home and you kind of don't do anything. You could 
just sit yourself down in front of a television set 
and become a non-entity, and become nothing. And this 
way at least you're interacting with people. 

I 

A male teacher similarly noted: 

Before I came to O'Keefe's, I'm not much on drinking, 
actually I can't drink, but I used to go home, turn off 
all the lights, and turn on the stereo, and lie down 
and force myself to relax. But this is just another way. 

Another said: 

I feel very emotionally tired at the end of the day. 
I don't know who I am by the end of the week. 

The majority of responses involved references to interpersonal relation- 
ship's the teachers encountered at school. Approximately half (14) of these 
referred specifically to students. Teachers generally described their jobs 
as highly rewarding yet very frustrating. They placed a high value on the 
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ability to '^relate" to students. Both male and female teachers defined 
effectiveness with students similarly as: 

.•.being able to relate to the children, giving them 
successful experiences, if they feel good when they're 
leaving, after forty-five minutes, that they've done 
something wel 1 . 

The whole thing deals with the rapport that you set up. 
If you get that, then you make a good teacher. 

Teachers with several years experience occasionally expressed a fear and 

sometimes a feeling of no longer being able to "relate'' to student: and of 

closing them off. They suggested that at that point a teacher ought to 

leave the occupation. 

Paradoxically, despite this emphasis on the importance of ''relating** 

to students, most teachers perceived their role as requiring them to be 

considerably less thdn genuine in actual practice. They seemed to believe 

that the proper conditions for learning and socialization depended on their 

maintaining a social distance between them and their students. For some 

teachers this distancing appeared to be largely defensive and related to 

dicipline: 

When you're in the classroom you can't get too personal 
with them. You can't tell them where you live or things 
like that, because then they have an edge. You have to 
be so professional you know. 

Control over students was not achieved, however, without some degree of 
internal confl ict : 

It's not just necessarily .teaching, it's dealing with 
the kids. I had to go from a very easy going personality 
to a very hard, strict personality, only to make my 
life a little easier. 

Another source of distancing resulted from a belief expressed in several 
instances that it was part of the role of the teacher to represent an image 
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or model of superior morality to students. This pose also evidently caused 
difficulty when teachers did not live up to their own grandiose ideal. As 
one young woman explained: 

You have to stand up there and say, 'You kids shouldn't 
smoke, you shouldn't drink, you shouldn't smoke dope. 
And yet teachers do. 

Both the disciplinarian pose and the model of morality pose seem de- 
rived from a concern with restrictive control; control of students on the 
one hand, and of oneself on the other. Generally teachers didn't seem 
comfortable with either, and reported that they occasionally let the role 
slip if for some reason they identified particularly strongly with a student. 
One teacher, for example, talked about inadvertently catching a student smokir 
in the lavatory that day and overlooking the incident despite school policy, 
because he suddenly remembered smoking in the lavatory himself when he was 
young. For another teacher, suppression of emotions and feelings of help- 
lessness in response to her students' impoverished homes made her "feel a 
hundred years older,'* since she began teaching that year. Typically, how- 
ever, the detachment was maintained and acknowledgement of the artificiality 
of the social environment of the classroom and school was suppressed until 
t he end of the week: 

One kid's punching another one out, and you don't care. 
You know they won't hurt each other, but it's your 
responsibility to separate them. By Friday these 
things build up. 

You have to uphold an image' of being a responsible 
adult. 'We're not goinq to fool around, we're very 
serious about what we're doing.' So when Friday 
comes, 'Let's go out and... 

I'm pretty young and I can relate to the kid's 
problems, and you're expected to be this model 
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person, and you almost feel you are this model • 
When you go out with your friends you can be 
more- yourself. 

Part of the restricti veness of the teaching role was associated with 
the child-centered culture of the school. Beinn at O'Keefe's represented 
an opportunity to escape from the responsiblility of being an adult among 
children: 

When the day is over I don't want to Just go to my 
house. I don't have to be responsible, lay down 
rules all the time. I want adult conversations. 
IWe done punctuation all day. 

During the week I restrict myself, I'm very straight, 
restricted, whatever it is you want to call it. And 
Friday nights, whether I do anything wild or not, it's 
just getting out. It's nice. It's getting away 
from... Like I said to Sandy once when we were out, 
I think we were here one night, and some little kids 
were running around and I said, 'Goodnightl Look at, 
seel You can't even go out, and they're here. 

The responses of teachers who referred to their relationships to students 
seem to suggest that they feel somewhat ambivalent about the teaching role. 
They perceive it as requiring them to maintain an illusion for students that 
what is going on, who people are, and the behaviors expected in school are 
all worth taking seriously although they do not believe it themselves. The 
existence of this illusion, furthermore, seems to be constantly threatened 
from one side by students through their nonconforming behavior and personal 
problems, and from the other side by the feelings of teachers as human beings 
and the reality of their own private lives. 

Limitations on genuine interpersonal interaction while in school, 
however, was not confined solely to .students. The largest number (15) 
of teachers in fact referred to difficulties they encountered in inter- 
acting with other adults while at school. 
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Although a few blamed organizational constraints, most teachers 
suggested that these limitations on adult interaction were self imposed. 
Teachers portrayed the school as a pUce where the role of teacher is 
rarely, if ever dropped, 1ri sharp contrast to the atmosphere of 0*Keefe's 
where people could tetlk and get to know each other on more than a super- 
ficial level: 

Tliey sort of work themselves into their role of being 
a teacher, which is what it really is, you do get 
into that role. And you come in here, the only 
person you can be is yourself. You can be the 
teacher for the first ten, fifteen minutes, but 
after that you have to let yourself go... 

In school they're real strict, powerful people, 
and as soon as they come out, the front drops. 

Often these are various people you wouldn't even 
talk to at all in school, you just wave to them. 
So I find that to be a good thing. The opportu- 
nity doesn't arise in school. There's the factor 
of drinking making you more uninhibited. Put them 
together and that's what happens. 

A student teacher described the teachers at O'Keefe's as "alot freer, alot 

looser, they show you themselves," a situation which she did not find true 

at school. She said she was frankly surprised to, "see teachers as people." 

With respect to one male colleague who became slightly inebriated and suddenly 

affectionate she said, "I was surprised, I thought he was, you know, a real 

teacher." Letting the role drop in front of colleagues was clearly temporary, 

however, a. once a week occurrence. The professional role was reassumed on 

Monday morning: 

It's almost always a school centered conversation, but 
it's things you'd never talk about in school. The more 
they drink, the looser they get, and the more you let 
your frustrations and complaints come out. And I think 
it's a good thing. Then you can get to school on 
Monday and that same person does not talk to you at all 
about those things. 
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In summary, teachers described the classroom as a demanding yet fragile 
social reality which is continuously imperiled not only by student misbehavior, 
but also by intrapsychic conflicts teachers experienced involving: 0) identi- 
fication with students' behaviors, (2) empathy for students' problems, and 
(3) conflict between the teachers' conception of their role and the reality 
of their private lives. Teachers also seemed to experience some internal 
conflict between the demands of their work and a desire to act irresponsibly. 
These conflicts are apparently dealt with through the psychological mechanism 
of splitting. A clear demarcation is drawn between the professional self and 
the real self, between being on and being off. This is obvious in the teachers 
very conscious dropping of the role at the end of the week: 

I have to shed (my school), I just have to get rid of it. 

It's not that you don't like it, you Just, that you 
want a little life a little bit. 

Basically, this is my escape. I just let it all hang 
out. That's the reason I come here. I'm so professional 
where I am, that when I come here, I feel very relaxed. 
You know, I can mingle with people, talk to someone, 
and I don't have to put on a front. 

Being a "professional" for these teachers, thus, represents the capacity 
to successfully maintain working relationships with other people at school 
while remaining essentially aloof and emotionally uninvolved. This "pro- 
fessional" role seems to be further subdivided into an all good "model of 
morality" pose, and a mean and nasty "disciplinarian" pose, with one or the 
other sometimes predominating in certain individuals. This splitting of the 
teacher's identity is apparently activated by an attempt to protect the 
artificial social realities of the classroom and school from intrusions of 
the outside world. Not surprisingly, this schitzophrenic manner of dealing 
with the situation^ seems to have some serious ramifications for the teacher's 
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relationship to himself and to other adults. Interaction with colleagues at 
O'Keefe's, a setting which in many ways in Itself represents a polar opposite 
of the school organization, 7 evidently helped teachers to maintain these con- 
flicting self images, and made the transition from the professional role to 
the real self somewhat easier. 

Discussion 

Some fifty years ago Waller addressed the issue of what teaching does 
to teachers. 2 He described an occupation which systematically limited the 
emotional and intellectual development of its incumbents through strict con- 
servative community norms governing teacher behavior, and through more subtle 
psychological influences inherent in the role itself.^ The mechanism uniting 
these forces was the social distance teachers experienced between themselves 
and both studencs and community members JO This social isolation from normal 
interpersonal relationships. Waller believed, interfered with teachers' 
psycho-social growth. He argued that this stunting of the teacher as a person 
was ultimately harmful to the personality development of students as well, 
and presented a major obstacle to humanistic reform of the schools 

Waller proposed a two pronged solution to the problem. First, an event 
which he considered unlikely but which he felt was needed, was the dissolution 
of the teacher stereotype, and community acceptance of the teacher as a 
normal human being capable of minor vices and lapses of decorum without having 
to face unusually harsh public censure. The second proposal called for psy- 
chiatric work in schools in order to deal directly with the deleterious out- 
comes of the occupation on the teachers* psyches. ^2 
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The fact that the present study was conducted 1n a barroom, Itself In- 
dicates that teachers have considerably more freedom today to develop a 
private life than was possible In Waller's t1meJ3 jhls clrci'mstance did 
not come about, however, because of a sudden unified rebellion on the part of 
teachers, but rather Is the result of gradual changes In the values of society 
itself. Particularly In metropolitan areas, where tolerance and anonymity 
prevail, teachers are far less subject to the community's critical vigilance, 
rumor mill, and sanctions. 

Ironically, this unheralded and accidental liberation of teachers from 
the constraints of parochial attitudes doesn't seem to have significantly 
improved their adjustment to the role. Many of the behaviors exhibited, and 
the feelings and concerns teachers expressed at 0*Keefe*s are in fact very 
similar to those described by Waller a half century ago. Waller noted the 
existence of informal fellowships of "young, well-educated, mostly unmarried, 
transient, and discontented," teachers in many towns, for example, who, not 
unlike the participants at O'Keefe's, offered each other a unique opportunity 
to "be spontaneous and relatively unreserved. Then, as now, the restrictions 
and formality of the work situation prevented teachers somehow from experiencing 
intimate relationships with their colleagues while at school. In their contact 
with one another off the Job, teachers of the 1930's typically talked 
shop, and particularly about their relationships with students. As in the 
present study, such Interaction provided teachers with sympathy and under- 
standing, was instrumental In the soclallzatfon of beginning teachers, and 
gave subgroup sanction to teacher interpretations and attitudes toward 
students, events at school, and the general community. jt would seem 
that the relationships of the teacher to the role and toward colleagues 
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has changed very little in the past fifty years. 

The data from this study suggest at least two reasons for fiis sta- 
bility in the relationships between teachers and their role and between 
teachers and each other. Both are rooted in a restrictive tendency to- 
ward inflexibility which seems to develop almost spontaneously. The first 
reason is that the superordinate/subordinate relationship between teachers 
and students has seemingly not changed appreciably. According to Waller, 
this relationship is the source of the greatest impact of the occupation 
on the individual .16 Although teachers make rapid changes from one pose 
to another in order to adapt to different individuals and the mercurial 
mood swings of the classroom group, teachers more often than not develop 
restrictive inflexible attitudes and personalities."''^ The explanation for 
this apiarent paradox is that teachers are faced with the necessity of con- 
trolling their students as well as teaching them which, after a few "trau- 
matic" experiences where kindness and permissiveness are betrayed, soon 
becomes the teacher's primary concern. 18 Spontaneity and feelings are 
suppressed, and the teacher's repetoire of behaviors relative to the 
classroom group becomes increasingly controlled and mechanical. This 
reserved, inhibited, and restrictive set of behaviors eventually dominates 
the teacher's personality, and characterizes his or her relationships 
with adults as well. 19 The teachers interviewed at O'Keefe's spoke to 
this point very clearly in their perceptions of the relationship they had 
with students, the behavioral changes they were required to undertake as a 
result, and the maintenance of reserved, restricted, attitudes toward 
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themselves during the week and among colleagues while at school. 

The second reason for the lack of change in the relationship of teachers 
to their role and in the interactions of teachers with colleagues is that 
the teacher stereotype as an unrelenting bastion of firmness, certainty, 
and morality'^^ evldfjntly still flourishes In the hearts and minds of teachers, 
despite the fact that it is compromised In practice and that It has pro- 
bably already gone out of vogue in the general community. The unavoidable 
contradiction between this grandiose idealistic role and the teacher's own 
behavior off the job, and between this role and the student's experiences 
with the real world outside of school, make it almost impossible to main- 
tain the artificial social reality of the classroom where minor infractions 
are treated as major offenses, and where painstaking attention to detail is 
considered a worthwhile activity. With a poorly defined technology and a 
weakly organized collegial network, teachers are left with only professional 
objectivity to rely on, which becomes almost a caricature of itself in the 
desparate attempt to insure that the school culture is not further threatened 
by careless expressions of feelings. 

Unfortunately there doesn't seem to be a simple remedy for this chronic 
inflexibility. Any permanent solution, of course, would require that the 
discrepancy between teachers' perceptions of their professional roles and 
their real selves somehow be diminished, allowing teachers to be either 
more professional or more themselves. One facet of the teacher's identity 
could conceivably be expanded until It encompassed or entirely consumed the 
other. According to a humanistic scenario, for example, the restrictive 
culture of the school and with it the traditional role of teacher would be 
replaced with prevailing societal attitudes. Teachers and students would 
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cooperate as equal partners rather than as role incumbents. With coercive 
and nonvoluntary policies and procedures abandoned, teachers would act as 
helpers or coordinators of learning experiences designed to satisfy the 
fleeting intellectual and emotional needs of their individual clients. 

An alternative scenario would involve expansion of the professional 
role into the broader community, thereby harmonizing the teacher's con- 
ceptions of his identity both inside and outside of th^ school . Teachers 
could gain greater influence over the experiences their students encounter 
outside the classroom, for example, by interacting and cooperating more 
closely with entire families, perhaps acting as dispensers of social services 
in order to deal with cultural and socio-economic differences among students. 

But experience has shown that major and widespread reorganization in the 
schools is unlikely. One reason is that externally imposed solutions fail 
to deal with the intrapsychic conflicts of teachers which underly this re- 
sistance to change. Perhaps a more realistic and practical approach in this 
case is to accept the situation as given and, taking Waller's advice seriously, 
to begin treating the symptoms. Some teachers, at least, have evidently be- 
gun trying to help each other work through the internal conflicts they ex- 
perience with respect to their roles as they currently exist. If more than 
cathartic release and socialization into traditional patterns of adjustment 
are to occur, however, a psychoanalytic conceptualization of the school and 
the teaching occupation is probably needed. 21 Rather than relying on psy- 
chiatrists, a uniquely educational model of therapy ought to be developed 
and employed as the first step toward change. The findings of this study 
suggest that a likely focal point may be the dynamics of interpersonal inter- 
action. Until a therapy for the schools is developed, and perhaps applied by 
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teachers themselves in formal collegial problem solving groups, the schools 
are likely to continue their involuntary and inflexible cyclic repetition. 
Alternatives to repression and splitting need to be developed for dealing 
with the internal conflicts felt by teachers, as a solution to the stress 
and burnout problems, and before a more natural social order in the school 
can be hoped for. 
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Appendix 

Notes on Research Methods and Procedures 



Assumptions CuldlnR Inquiry Into Moanlnr. 

The research methods used In this study reflect symbolic Interaction 
theory, and arc grounded on the works of C» H, Cooley, John Dewey > W, I, Thomas 
and George Herbert Mead. Although several varieties In lntcrncf:lon thory 
exlsti Meltzer et al.^ point out that all hold certain premises In common. 
These Include the notions that human behavior Is based on the meanings 
attributed to things, that meanings are a product of social rommunicatlon and 
that they result from the Interpretive processes employed by individuals. 
Thus, research into meaning seeks to describe things from the viewpoint of 
those individuals studied. 

Bruyn suggests that symbolic interaction theory guides the researcher to 
address the processes through which people create meanings and act toward 
things on the basis of lihese meaning^. The general research question is: 
"How do meanings arise and shape the socio-cultural world of a given setting?" 

The concept of meaning is itself ambiguous. Yet for most symbolic 
Interactionists, meaning is viewed as "value infused facts of society." 
Meaning is a fusion of observable social patterns (facts) and expressive 
symbols (values). In a word, meaning is the Interpretation given any 
particular social act. Interactionists believe that through intensive 
participation with subjects in a setting, it 1:: poosslblc to uncover cultural 
meanings. It is further believed that the meanings uncovered in the study of 
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one group may be basic to human cxictcnco and therefore help lllumlnote 

human behavior In other settings. 

Within interaction theory, meaning io rooted in the dynamic Interpretive 

processes of a given socio-cultural system. Behaviors, which result from the 

way people interpret (define) reality, are considered "creations r.hnt are 

fonoed in and through the defining activities of people as the interact" (p. 101. 

Bogdan and Taylor state 

People are constantly in a process of interpretation and definition nn 
they move from one situation to another, » .All situations consist of 
the actor, others and their actions, and physical objects. In any 
case, a situation has meaning only through people's interpretat-' ons 
and definitions of it. Their actions, in turn, stem from this meaning. 
Thus, the process of interpretation acts as the interroedlary between any 
predisposition to act and the action itself . (p. lA) . 

Symbolic interactionlRts focus on the patterns or structures of mcanlnp, 

which emerge through a given group's defining processes. They expect that since 

group life consists of people acting to meet the demands of the situation, 

they may develop "shared definitions." Not suprisingly, even formal structures 

are not seen to function automatically bccavise of norao inner dynamic. While 

not rejecting the idea that enduring j>atterns of human interaction develop 
3 

over time, Blumer writes "a network or organization. . •functions because 
people at different points do something and what they do is a result of how 
they define the situation in which they are called on to act'' (19). Along 
these same lines, Bogdon and Taylor state "VThile people may act within the 
framework of an organization, it is the interpretation and not the organization 
which deteimines action. Social roles, norrcs, values and goals may set condition 
and consequences for action, but do not determine what a person will do." (p. 15) 
Unstructured Interviews 

It is generally accepted that the use of unstructured interviewing is 
suitable to an Investigation of the empirical world, cspcwially when the 
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researcher's aim is to study me.inlnEs and ».ho proceaocs through which meanJncn 
develop In a particular social netting. Given this, unstructured interviews 
were employed in the conduct of this research. This allowed the researchers 
Co enter the defining processes of the teachers involved in thin study and to 
probe for the esocntial moanln^.s of their behavior in n teacher bar* 
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